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TEACHING HISTORY AND THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


TRAINING 


A PROMINENT businessman in New York City, who 
appreciates the American Way the more because he 
came here as.a poor immigrant and climbed to the top, 
became disturbed over the prospect that our people 
may not be able to carry on our democracy in the 
future unless some of their basic points of view can be 
reoriented. He became convinced that the American 
people as a whole, and particularly our youth, are far 
more conscious of their rights and privileges under 
our constitution and government than they are of their 
duties and of their obligations to support and main- 
tain our way of life; that good citizenship should in- 
volve a thorough knowledge of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon everyone to insure the continuance of our 
way of life and to do everything possible to improve 
that way of life. He approached the president of the 
University of Miami, and others of its educational 
officers, and talked with them about this problem. 
When he found these officers interested, he offered 
the University of Miami $10,000 (later increased to 
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$20,000) to subsidize a study of how to improve edu- 
eation for citizenship so as to make it function more 
effectively. 

Under a director trained and experienced in educa- 


tional research and a board of advisers, experimental 


classes were set up in a controlled experiment which 
extended through two years. Of the 36 experimental 
groups used, 28 were in Miami, Florida, and the others 
in Pennsylvania and Georgia. 

As a statistically controlled experiment the study 
was concluded last June. The report has been written 
up in a 200 page book in a style intended to be most 
useful to teachers rather than merely to technical 
researchers. The first printing of 9,000 copies will 
be sent gratis to teachers of history and the other 
social studies, and to others who have a relation to 
such teaching. The book is concrete enough in de- 


1 Requests for copies should be sent to the author of 
this article at State College, Pa. It is expected that the 
book will be ready for distribution about January 15, 
1948. 
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scription, and full enough, to permit any teacher who 
wishes to do so to work into the method we tested. It 
is by this wide distribution of the account of our ex- 
periment to those who could put it into practice that 
we hope to influence the practice of teaching rather 
than merely to add another to the shelves of the many 
scientific studies of education. 

The experimental method was not one that is radi- 
cally new in theory, although it had some important 
elements of novelty. But it is a type of procedure 
that is too little applied in current practice and needs 
promotion and development. We adopted as the 
phrase most succinctly describing it “democratic, 
action-centered” education. It is a part of so-called 
“Progressive Education,” but it is “Progressive Edu- 
cation” with our own slant, our own additions and 
subtractions, and our own form of implementation. 
The author holds that “Progressive Education,” as it 
grows into maturity, should take on the type of pur- 
posed and systematic alignment with social needs that 
its embodiment in this experiment involved, and sug- 
gests that the awkward term hitherto used to name it 
(progressive education) be dropped and the more de- 
seriptive term, democratic, action-centered (DAC) 
education be adopted instead. 

The principle underlying the Miami experiment is 
that the business of education is to set pupils up for 
action, in and by action. The wish on the part of the 
learner to act, and to see how to act effectively, is the 
focal point of all the learning. So, in the study of 
American history in high school the starting point was 
a present-day problem—a major problem now with us 
that has taken the shape it has at present through a 
long historical process. For example, we now have 
in acute form the conflict between laborers and em- 
ployers, expressed in strikes and in other disturbing 
ways. For an hour or two the pupils discussed this 
problem and thought about what we might do to solve 
it. They soon realized that the present-day suspicions 
and strains are what they are because of conditions 
in the past. They perceived the need of seeing how 
this issue had come about, and how past conditions 
shaped up the present situation. They then went to 
books to seek the necessary information—not just one 
textbook but many books—and, by oral reports and 
class discussion, pieced together a very vivid picture 
of the historical evolution of the problem of labor, 
labor unions, and conditions of employment. Then, 
with the perspective given by this insight into the his- 
torical roots, the pupils again spent several days dis- 
cussing where we should go from here to improve on 
what we now have. 

In corresponding manner they dealt with other ma- 
jor problems: minority groups and our nightmare of 
prejudice involving them, constitutional government, 
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war as an instrument of national policy, territorial 
expansion and imperialism, transportation and com- 
munication, freedom of speech and of religion; the 
ideals of social, political, and industrial democracy; 
and others. Thus the history was traced in vertical 
units instead of all driven abreast chronologically ; 
and, at the end of each of these units, the question was 
pressed at length—what can we do to improve on what 
we have. This systematic focusing of the past and 
the present upon improvement of the institutions of 
our democracy, instead of merely studying the past 
for its own sake, is the most characteristic difference 
betweeen our method of teaching history and other 
methods. By it pupils go forth with programs of 
action. From time to time, and especially near the 
end of the course, the many vertical strands are inter- 
related in reviews, and the whole bound up into an 
integrated picture of our history as it focuses upon 
and explains our present life and sets the stage for 
further advance. 

The problems attacked are the pupils’ problems, not 
those imposed upon them by teachers or textbook 
writers. It is the pupils who wish to see how they 
need to act, the pupils who set up and define the prob- 
lems and determine the methods of solving them. The 
teacher acts as only one member of the group, with the 
same right to propose problems, or hypotheses for 
their solution, or to argue for or against any propo- 
sition that the pupils have. The teacher wants her 
proposals and her arguments to carry no further au- 
thority than that which their intrinsic merit involves. 
Teacher and pupils match ideas with one another in 
a common effort to learn what is the best way, the 
teacher as anxious to learn from the pupils as the 
pupils are to learn from the teacher, or from one 
another. 

This respect for the personality of the pupils, this 
admission of them into a responsible share in the job, 
is a part of our plan to prepare them for member- 
ship in our democratic society. You cannot prepare 
people for effective membership in a democracy by 
bringing them up under an autocracy. A part of the 
theory underlying our method is that people (includ- 
ing children) must learn the ideals and the techniques 
of democracy by practicing them and not merely by 
talking about them. In our experiment, therefore, we 
designedly made our classes replicas of the democratic 
societies for which we wished to prepare pupils as 
they go through life. The class worked under a pupil 
chairman. The pupils learned, in a very real situ- 
ation, to assume responsibility and to carry it out; 
to lead and to follow intelligently the leadership of 
others; to be tolerant of other people’s values, yet to 
hold tenaciously to values they have found real for 
themselves; to be courteous and orderly in debate; to 
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be co-operative; to show respect for others and to 
receive respect; to talk and to listen with the purpose 
of finding the truth; and to think critically and fear- 
lessly about the real problems of life. They learned 
these techniques of democratic living by practice, yes; 
but not only by practice. Sometimes they stopped to 
challenge their ways of proceeding and consciously 
shaped up philosophies about co-operative action, 
about their objectives and how to attain them, and 
about the ethies of their behavior in this joint under- 
taking. And it was surprising how competently they 
performed the part of learners on their own initiative. 
As I went about and observed them I was constantly 
amazed at the seriousness of purpose, the maturity, 
the intensity of interest in the political and industrial 
and social problems confronting our society, the keen- 
ness of insight, and the decency of these youngsters. 
How to manage their affairs so that in their genera- 
tion men will not need again to go to war, how to 
make justice prevail among men, how to make the 
American way of life succeed, are intensely real to 
these young men and women as their problems—just 
as real as planning picnics or arranging athletic con- 
tests and far more challenging. 

In civies the details of the procedure were, nat- 
urally, very different from those in history, but the 
fundamental principle was the same. The philosophy 
was that people get educated by getting set for effec- 
tive action through practicing, in very real situations, 
the acts in which they are to become competent— 
rather than by amassing detached items of informa- 
tion. These acts include, of course, not only motor 
behaviors but also acts of evaluation from which con- 
victions are built up and thereafter expressed in what- 
ever ways are pertinent. And they include practice 
in sound thinking, and the acquisition of criteria for 
determining when thinking is sound, as well as the 
formation of convictions and programs for action. 
Some of our classes made, co-operatively, an analysis 
of how the good citizen behaves, listing sixty or sev- 
enty specific behaviors. Then the members rated 
themselves on the extent to which they carried out 
each of these activities, and resolved to watch their 
step about those on which they stood low. From time 
to time (once a week in one of the classes, at longer 
intervals in others) they returned to this list and asked 
themselves regarding each item how much they had im- 
proved. Later they marked their total civie-behavior 
profiles graphically on a “blueprint” of 340 items 
designed by the director, and studied their deficiencies 
in this profile and tried to remedy them. 

In the sociology classes our focus was just as defi- 
nitely on action and on the development of convictions 
and programs for action—issues in respect to which 
the pupils felt themselves faced with the need of per- 
sonal action. The first unit set up in most of these 
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experimental classes had to do with courtship and 
marriage. This did not deal, except in small part, 
with statistics on divorce, marriage among primitive 
peoples, the historical changes that have occurred in 
family life, and other such academic topics. Instead, 
the pupils thought about how to choose a mate, how to 
conduct oneself in courtship, how to prevent necking 
from going too far and yet far enough, how to handle 
marital quarrels so as to make constructive instead 
of destructive use of them, and other practical queries 
about action in the setting up and carrying out of 
family life. Other units were such as: personality 
and how to develop it; the crowd, the mob, the dema- 
gog, and how to detect and resist them; how to lead 
constructively in the light of the psychology of the 
group; why social progress is so hard to achieve and 
what we can do about it; how to look upon and how 
to treat hoboes, juvenile delinquents, and criminals. 
A library placed in each room contained some 40 dif- 
ferent books on general sociology and on special areas 
in sociology, besides nearly fifty articles selected from 
The Reader’s Digest. (Similar libraries, though 
adapted to each subject field, were placed in the his- 
tory and the civies classrooms.) 

But the work of the social studies did not stop with 
plans of action merely treated in rule-of-thumb man- 
ner. That would be too superficial, too impression- 
istic, and too fleeting to serve the purpose of social 
science. We made these practical issues the point of 
entrance to the fundamental concepts of sociology 
and government. The social psychology of the crowd 
and the mob was made to lead back into the concept 
of the social solidarity of groups—the central prin- 
ciple of sociology; the practical treatment of juvenile 
delinquency and crime led back into the more general 
topie of social control; difficulties in getting change 
and progress opened the way for an insight into in- 
stitutions, customs, folkways, and mores of society; 
the study of personality opened into the larger ques- 
tion of socialization through conflict, accommodation, 
and assimilation. How a citizen may take a hand in 
influencing legislation led to a comprehensive study 
of the structure and functioning of the state legisla- 
ture and the Federal Congress; study of how to use 
the courts led to a very vivid understanding of the 
framework of our judicial system; when to break with 
one’s party served as an approach to a knowledge of 
how political parties are structured and how they 
work. So, in the end the pupils acquired a clear 
knowledge of the principles of sociological and polit- 
ical science. But it was in the end that they got it, 
when these principles could take on a realism that 
only an experiential approach makes possible. The 
conventional way would be to read first about these 
matters in textbooks in general terms, which most 
often results merely in the storing away of verbalisms 
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upon which pupils can take examinations but which 
does little or nothing to change the pupils’ behavior. 

As must be expected, teachers feel horribly insecure 
when they first begin this type of teaching. Such 
feeling of tension and insecurity goes with the initial 
stages of all types of action that depart from con- 
ventional patterns and break new pathways. But if 
the teachers make the break with old patterns radical 
enough and fumble through the initial days or weeks 
of awkward reconstruction, they come as they get into 
their stride, to like the method better than the old 
schoolmaster type. Most of them would never wish 
to go back. For there is zest in working with pupils 
who want to learn and who do not need to be driven 
to tasks by constant scolding and threats. “Why,” 
said one of the teachers in great surprise as her pupils 
were plunging into their first unit in sociology, “there 
is no problem of discipline.” 

Furthermore, the pupils also like it better and learn 
more from it. When an attitude test was administered 
to the experimental classes and to parallel classes 
taught by conventional methods, the average score for 
favorable attitude was significantly higher for the ex- 
perimental classes than for the control ones. Stand- 
ard objective tests of achievement in history showed 
that the experimental pupils did not, on the average, 
learn less even of academic history than the control 
ones; on the contrary, they learned a little more, 
though the difference between the means was not sta- 
tistically significant. But when it came to ability to 
interpret movements in history in their relation to the 
present, the average score of the experimental groups 
‘was higher than that of the control groups by an 
amount that was, statistically, highly significant. In 
ability to recognize important present social problems, 
and to identify themselves with the wish to find solu- 
tions for these problems, the experimental pupils far 
exceeded the control; in every comparison of experi- 
mental with corresponding control groups in the same 
school the mean (average) score of the experimental 
side was higher, a unanimity rarely found in scientific 
experimentation in education. This same trend ran 
consistently through both years during which the ex- 
periment continued in the history classes. In civies 
and in sociology the measured outcomes were exactly 
parallel to those in history: the experimental classes, 
on the average, did as well as, or a little better than, 
the control on the purely academic tests, and better 
on those tests which measured practical applications in 
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behavior. And many incidents which the director and 
the teachers observed, but which cannot be detailed 
here, confirmed these findings from the statistical tests. 

We operated our experiment only in the social 
studies in high school, mostly in senior high school 
but with a few classes in the junior high school. But 
the democratic, action-centered form of education need 
not be confined to the social-studies field or to the high- 
school-age level. It is applicable, with proper adapta- 
tions, in all subject fields and at all age levels. Nor 
need we think of it as belonging particularly to Amer- 
ica or even to nations having parliamentary forms of 
political democracy. Of course, in the different na- 
tions of the world its external vestments will be dif- 
ferent. For different nations have their differing in- 
stitutions. The way upward lies for all of them 
through the perfecting of their institutions in the 
background of their own history. Their pupils and 
teachers will face, and try to solve, the problems which 
arise out of their own culture and their own present 
situations. Edueation for them will consist in systems 
of tested responses for the issues among which they 
will live. Many of the units which make up the con- 
tent of their curricula will be different from ours. 
But they can be attacked in the same democratic, 
action-centered way. In the old education officers of 
the state set the programs of study and the objectives, 
and teachers took it upon themselves to decide how the 
pupils should study and recite and what the pupils 
should be brought to believe. These procedures were 
heavily weighted in the direction of making education 
an instrument for the conservation of the mores, of 
the established institutions, and of narrow national- 
isms which often violently conflicted with one an- 
other. The DAC educational procedure puts the youth 
in command of the program, gives the rein to them, 
while the teachers sit as co-learners. Youth can make 
a fresh start better than adult managers can. They 
are characteristically freer from selfish interests and 
from prejudices and are characteristically very ideal- 
istic and high-minded, though sometimes in wrong 
causes. If granted freedom of inquiry all over the 
world, there is reason to hope that, in their own way 
in the various nations of the world, they will forge 
ahead through their own cultures, and through the 
sharing of points of view with their fellows across 
national and class boundary lines, to a world of mu- 
tual understanding and of high collective creation that 
will serve the welfare and the happiness of us all. 





AN EPOCH-MAKING REPORT 
Tue first report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education will stand out as one of the most 


important documents in the history of American 
higher education. It brings together in succinct form 
all the wisdom and ideas that have been accumulating 
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in the extensive discussions of higher education during 
the past decade. It does more than that in the recog- 
nition that what goes on in the high schools of the 
nation has an important bearing on the future of edu- 
cation in colleges and universities. The report is an 
expression in terms that are unmistakable of what 
has been described by foreign observers as the highest 
manifestations of American idealism—the provision of 
equality of educational opportunity for all without 
distinction of class, race, or creed. In the face of 
certain investigations that are now proceeding the re- 
port opens with a statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of education in a democracy “that education is 
indispensable to the maintenance and growth of free- 
dom of thought, faith, enterprise, and association.” 

In an era when the conquests of the natural sci- 
ences have captivated the popular mind everywhere 
the report will be welcomed for its insistence upon a 
balance in education which can only be provided by 
the inclusion of the humanities and the social sciences 
along with the natural sciences. In a plan to extend 
equality of opportunity in higher education the report 
wisely directs attention to the importance of the qual- 
ity of teaching which is too frequently neglected in 
favor of research and narrow specialization. The re- 
sponsibility is rightly placed upon the graduate 
schools, where “a special effort should be made, there- 
fore, to add to graduate teaching staffs men of broad 
knowledge, men of imagination and understanding, 
and wisdom,” whose influence will spread through the 
whole educational system. Such an effort would not 
lower the standards of scholarship, but would give 
scholarship purpose and meaning. 

The commission has been forthright in its attack 
on racial and religious barriers and the quota system, 
not only because they are undemocratic and militate 
against the full provision of equality of opportunity, 
but because they may involve failure to utilize all the 
ability of the country. Equally strong are the stric- 
tures against overspecialization and the emphasis on 
the need of general education as the foundation for 
adult living as worker and citizen. 


The unity of liberal education has been splintered by 
overspecialization. . . . The crucial task of higher edu- 
cation, therefore, is to provide a unified general educa- 
tion for American youth. Colleges must find the right 
relationship between specialized training on the one hand, 
aiming at a thousand different careers, and the trans- 
mission of a common cultural heritage toward a common 
citizenship on the other. 


The particular responsibility of the United States 
in this present crisis when the democratic world is 
looking to this country for leadership receives especial 
attention. 


American institutions of higher education have an en- 
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larged responsibility for the diffusion of ideas in the 
world that is emerging. They will have to help our own 
citizens as well as other peoples to move from the provin- 
cial and insular mind to the international mind. 


In the solution of goals for higher education the 
commission states that 


They are to bring to all people of the nation: Edu- 
cation for a fuller realization of democracy in every phase 
of living. Education directly and explicitly for inter- 
national understanding and co-operation. Edueation for 
the application of creative imagination and trained in- 
telligence to the solution of social problems to the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 


To carry out the program of higher education pro- 
posed the commission believes that stimulation and 
financial assistance must come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supplement “state and local efforts against 
educational deficiencies and inequalities that democ- 
racy’s enemies within,’ and the reason is clearly 
stated: 

We may be sure our democracy will not survive unless 
American schools and colleges are given the means for 
improvement and expansion. This is a primary call upon 
the nation’s resources. We dare not disregard it. Amer- 
ica’s strength at home and abroad in the years ahead 
will be determined in large measure by the quality and 
the effectiveness of the education it provides for its 
citizens. 


The emphasis on “quality and effectiveness” in edu- 
cation is perhaps the greatest challenge in a notable 
report which has not neglected any of the serious 
issues now facing higher education, not only in the 
United States but in all other countries concerned 
about the future of democracy.—I. L. K. 


THE AEF MARCHES ON 

THE first national conference of the American Edu- 
eation Fellowship since before the war was held in 
Chicago over the Thanksgiving week end. The pro- 
gram included sessions on “Communication and Hu- 
man Relations,” “Educating for Spiritual Values,” 
“Threats to Liberalism,” and “Imperatives for Pro- 
gressive Education.” Among the speakers were John 
J. DeBoer, president, AEF; Harold Rugg, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Coiumbia University ; 
W. Carson Ryan, the University of North Carolina; 
T. V. Smith, the University of Chicago; David E. 
Lilienthal, U. S. Atomie Energy Commission; and 
Ernest O. Melby and Theodore Brameld, New York 
University. 

Dr. Brameld prepared a statement, “A New Policy,” 
based on discussions of the policy committee of the 
AEF. According to this policy, which has yet to be 
ratified by the membership, the AEF “can and must 
prove to teachers, parents, students, administrators, 
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and to the public that never in history has civilization 
itself been in greater jeopardy ... [and] can and 
must demonstrate that the opportunity is available 
to empower education, as never before, with vision 
and strength on behalf of a peaceful and humane 
world for the masses of mankind.” 

The first two parts of the new policy analyze the 
current world situation and are the basis for the “two 
great constructive purposes” which have “first claim” 
to the AEF’s “active support”: 


1. The reconstruction of the economic system in the 
direction of greater social justice and stability; a system 
to be secured by whatever democratic planning and social 
controls experience shows to be necessary; a system in 
which social security and a guaranteed annual wage suffi- 
cient to meet scientific standards of nourishment, shelter, 
clothing, health, recreation, and education are universal- 
ized; a system in which the’ will of the majority with due 
regard for the interests of all the people is the sovereign 
determinant of every basie economic policy. 

2. The establishment of a genuine world order, an order 
in which national sovereignty is subordinate to world 
authority in crucial interests affecting peace and security ; 
an order therefore in which all weapons of war and police 
forces are finally under that authority; an order in which 
international economic co-ordination of trade, resources, 
labor, distribution, and standards is practiced parallel 
with the best standards of individual nations; an order 
which must be geared with the increasing socializations 
and public controls now developing in England, Sweden, 
New Zealand, and certain other countries; an order in 
which all nationals, races, and religions receive equal 
rights; an order in which ‘‘ world citizenship’’ thus as- 
sumes at least equal status with national citizenship. 


The statement goes on to suggest some of the spe- 
cifie educational tasks to which the AEF should devote 
itself. “A subject of first importance in the recon- 
structed curriculum must be the study of evolving 
economic and political systems characterized by devel- 
opments both in our own country and in other coun- 
tries.” In actual teaching practice, “there should be 
no attempt to indoctrinate for any political party or 
for any given economic system.” 

Finally, the AEF will continue 
to support the kind of experimentation for which it is 
most famous. It will continue to emphasize ‘‘learning 
by doing,’’ ‘‘community schools,’’ ‘‘the integrating cur- 
riculum,’’ ‘‘teacher-pupil planning,’’ ‘‘child develop- 
ment,’’ and other objectives of ‘‘progressive education’’ 
as these now become more widely accepted. These types 
of experimentation should emphasize the social-emotional 
development of children and adolescents, and parent edu- 
cation. 


Those who have read special significance into the 
change of the organization’s name from Progressive 
Education Association to American Education Fellow- 
ship may feel disappointed. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND UNESCO 

ALTHOUGH many Americans favor the aims of 
UNESCO, they are unwilling to translate their good 
will into action. This is the chief conclusion of a 
survey begun during the spring by the National 
Opinion Research Center and released for publication 
on December 16, 1947. 

The report stresses the fact that publie opinion in 
the United States has been turning toward interna- 
tional co-operation and that many persons interviewed 
consider the UN as the hope of the future. “This 
is in itself a hopeful prospect for pioponents of 
UNESCO ideals—if international co-operation has 
become part of the basic thinking of the American 
people, much progress has been made since the days 
when isolationism was the accepted philosophy.” 

The NORC survey was conducted among 1,530 
persons representative of the population as a whole. 
Its summary recommends the following tasks to 
UNESCO: 


The college-educated, professional, and managerial 
workers and those in the upper-income bracket do not 
need to have the principles of international understand- 
ing stressed . . . action should be the main point of 
emphasis. 

The less well educated, the poorer people, the manual 
workers, and farmers need to be convinced that there is 
a way to peace.... They are the hardest to reach. They 
do not belong to organized groups and they are relatively 
inarticulate, ... They are the people who have not yet 
heard of UNESCO, but who must now be mobilized for 
true world co-operation. They must be reached before 
UNESCO can promote a real people’s peace program. 


BOOM IN BUSINESS-ADMINISTRATION 
COURSES 

Business beckons today to a much greater percent- 
age of college students than in previous years, ac- 
cording to a release from Michigan State College. 
The registration of the present semester includes 2,168 
majors in business administration, about 15 per cent 
of the total enrollment. In 1935, the college had only 
380 students majoring in business, about 9 per cent 
of the student roster. The reasons for this increase 
are summed up by Edward A. Gee, head of the depart- 
ment of business administration, as follows: 


1. Increased business and industry acceptance of busi- 
ness administration schools and their graduates. Numer- 
ous major firms now send personnel representatives direct 
to the campus to recruit new graduates for responsible 
jobs. A recent survey of graduates showed unemploy- 
ment was virtually nonexistent. 

2. Returned veterans want quick return for their edu- 
cation in terms of financial security and job advance- 
ment. Their army experience showed them how men with 
sound business training and experience moved ahead. 

3. Overcrowded law, medical, and other professional 
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schools have limited room for applicants. Disappointed 
ones frequently turn to business administration as an 
alternative for success in life. 

4. Improved guidance and counseling services channel 
many young men into business fields on the basis of apti- 


tudes and interests established through tests, interviews, 
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and other techniques who may not have found this niche 
in past years. 

Authorities of the college anticipate even greater 
enrollments in business subjects and in support point 
to the fact that more than two thirds of the business- 
administration majors are freshmen and sophomores. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
January 5: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


JoHN M. GALLALEE, head of the department of 
mechanical engineering, University of Alabama, suc- 
ceeded Raymond Ross Paty in the presidency, Janu- 
ary 1. Dr. Paty’s resignation, January 1, 1947, to 
accept the chancellorship of the University System of 
Georgia was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 2, 1946. Ralph E. Adams, dean of administra- 
tion, who has been serving as acting president in the 
interim, has resumed his former duties. 


JOHN §. ALLEN, whose appointment as director, 
division of higher education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, was reported in ScHOoOL AND 
Society, September 5, 1942, has been appointed vice- 
president, University of Florida, and will assume his 
new duties, February 15. The appointment of J. 
Hillis Miller, former associate commissioner in charge 
of higher education in the department, as president 
of the university was reported in these columns, Sep- 
tember 6, 1947. 


W. H. Burrerrie.p, educational director and di- 
rector of direct-mail campaigns for the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, Saint Louis, will assume new 
duties as vice-president in charge of the department 
of financial promotion and public relations, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), February 1. 


Recent changes in staff at the Hill School (Potts- 
town, Pa.) are as follows: A. Peiree Saunders, dean, 
has been promoted to the post of assistant headmaster, 
in addition to the duties of the deanship. Ralph C. 
Johnson, head of the department of mathematics and 
director of personnel, has been given a new title, 
director of studies, and has succeeded Jasper J. Stahl, 
registrar, who was retired in June, 1947. Ernest H. 
Sands, assistant registrar, has been named registrar. 
James V. Moffatt has been appointed assistant to the 
headmaster and director of admissions. William Pat- 
terson, assistant adviser of the sixth form has been 
named executive assistant to Mr. Johnson in charge of 
personnel study and use of tests; Mrs. Roy A. Merwin 


has been appointed executive assistant in charge of 
cumulative records and administration of tests; and 
Robert S. Cowperthwaite, Jr., instructor in mathe- 
matics, has succeeded Mr. Johnson as head of the 
department. New appointees are: Roland T. Ely, 
member of the department of mathematics and as- 
sistant to the director of physical education; Earl 
Forrest, Jr., assistant librarian; and Dorothy Yohn, 
assistant registrar. Richard B. Fairchild, head of the 
department of music, and Harry E. Griffiths, in- 
structor in modern languages, who have been on leave 
of absence for military duty, returned to the campus 
last fall. 


Mitton E. Haun, whose appointment as director 
of the psychological services center and associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 2, 1944, will assume new duties as dean 
of students, University of California (Los Angeles), 
February 1. Dr. Hahn succeeds Earl J. Miller, whose 
retirement after 23 years of service was reported in 
these columns, March 1, 1947. Clyde S. Johnson has 
been serving as dean in the interim. Norman B. Nel- 
son, chairman of the department of public health, has 
been named assistant dean, School of Medicine, and 
will aid Stafford L. Warren, whose appointment as 
dean of the new school was reported here, February 
15, 1947, in selecting a staff and planning buildings. 
Wesley L. Orr, associate professor of engineering, has 
been appointed assistant dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, to assist L. M. K. Boelter, dean, in developing 
the college. 


Raupx L. Cours, associate professor of English, 
Indiana University, has been appointed assistant to 
the dean of the faculties. 


Davin F. DeMarcug, professor of group work and 
community organization, Springfield (Mass.) College, 
whose appointment as acting director of the major in 
this field was reported in ScHoot AND Socrety, Octo- 
ber 18, 1947, has been named director of the course. 


In December, the University of Utah announced the 
creation of three new departments in the School of 
Business with the following persons as chairmen: 
Clyde N. Randall, accounting; Roland Stucki, bank- 
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ing and finance; and E. C. Lorentzen, management. 
Dilworth Walker, dean of the school, is head of the 
department of economics. Marion G. Merkley, whose 
appointment as director of curriculum, School of 
Edueation, was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
September 18, 1943, resigned, January 1, to assume 
a new post as assistant superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City. 


Paut C. Cross, professor of chemistry and director 
of the Metcalf Research Laboratory, Brown Univer- 
sity, succeeded the late Robert F. Chambers as chair- 
man of the department of chemistry, December 19, 
1947. The death of Dr. Chambers was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, November 29, 1947. James S. 
Coles, assistant professor of chemistry, has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the department to assist 
Dr. Cross, who will continue his duties in the lab- 
oratory. 

Hans F. Mayer, former director of the laboratory 
of Siemens and Halske of Berlin (Germany), who 
was imprisoned in a concentration camp from 1943 
until the end of the war, has been appointed professor 
of electrical engineering, Cornell University. 


Recent Deaths 

JosepH X. HEALY, associate professor of public 
speaking, City College (New York), died, December 
25, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Healy had 
served the college as instructor in public speaking 
(1912-24), associate professor (since 1924), and di- 
rector of the evening sessions, School of Business 
(since 1938). 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL Dopps, former professor of 
Biblical doctrine, College of Wooster (Ohio), and 
father of Harold Willis Dodds, president, Princeton 
University, died, December 26, at the age of eighty- 
nine years. Dr. Dodds, who was a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, had served the academic 
field as professor of chemistry and physies (1889- 
1911), Grove City (Pa.) College, and at the College 
of Wooster (1918-31). From 1912 to 1917, he lee- 
tured extensively throughout the East and the Mid- 
west. 


ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Harvard University, an internationally 
known philosopher and mathematician, succumbed to 
a cerebral hemorrhage, December 30, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Dr. Whitehead, who was born in 
England, had served as lecturer and senior lecturer 
in mathematies (1885-1911), Trinity College; lecturer 
on applied mathematics and mechanics and reader in 
geometry (1911-14), University College, and pro- 
fessor of applied mathematics and chief professor 
of mathematics (1914-24), senator (1919), and dean 
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of the faculty of science (1921), Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, University of London; and 
professor of philosophy (1924-36), Harvard Univer- 
sity. In 1945 Dr. Whitehead received the Order of 
Merit of the British Crown. The award, “the highest 
honor in the world of learning,” is held by only 
twenty-four men, military and civilian. His chief 
contribution to the history of thought was his “phi- 
losophy of organism,” which he defined as concerned 
with “the becoming, the being, and the relatedness of 
actual entities.” 


Rosert MACMILLAN, associate superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, special schools, and 
child-care centers and personnel, Philadelphia, died, 
December 30, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. 
MaeMillan, who was nationally known for his work 
in the field of safety education, had held the associate 
superintendency since 1943. 


JAMES WALTER GoLpDTHWAIT, Hall professor of 
geology, Dartmouth College, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, January 1, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. 
Goldthwait had served as instructor in geology (1904— 
06) and assistant professor (1906-08), Northwestern 
University; and at Dartmouth College as professor 
of geology (1908-11) and Hall professor (since 1911). 


Frank C. Erp, former supervisor of the bindery 
department, Columbia University Library, died, Janu- 
ary 1, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Erb had 
served the library in various capacities, including the 
eustodianship of the private library of the late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, for forty-three years prior 
to his retirement in 1938. 


JAMES Monroe Cox, president emeritus, Philander 
Smith College (Little Rock, Ark.), died, January 2, 
at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Cox had taught 
Greek and Latin in the college before assuming the 
presidency in 1887, a post that he held until his retire- 
ment in 1914. 


Tue RevEREND Ropert Ernest Hume, professor 
emeritus of the history of religions, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York 27), died, January 4, at the 
age of seventy years. Dr. Hume had served as a 
missionary in India under the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1907-14) and 
had taught at Ahmednagar Theological Seminary 
(1907-09) and at Wilson College (Bombay). He be- 
came professor of the history of religions in Union 
Theological Seminary (1914) and held this post until 
his retirement in 1943. 


Hersert Hunter VAuGHAN, professor of Italian, 
University of California (Berkeley), died, January 4, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Vaughan had 
served as instructor in Romanic languages (1905), 
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University of Kansas; teacher (1912-19), University 
of Michigan, Dartmouth College, and University of 
Pennsylvania; professor of modern languages (1919- 
22), University of Nebraska; assistant professor of 
Italian (1922-23), Yale University; and occupant of 
the first chair of Italian (since 1923), University of 
California. 


Coming Events 

THe American Council on Education will hold a 
conference of the representatives of its 68 constituent 
member organizations in the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
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merce Building, January 23-24, with a dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Mayflower. The delegates will dis- 
euss the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, social security, universal military 
training, and international educational relations. 


Tue fifth annual Conference on Labor Health 
Security will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, January 23. “Health and Welfare in a World 
in Crisis” will be the general theme of the sessions. 
For information write to Alfred J. Asgis, Health 
Council Institute, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 





ON THE READING OF CONVENTION 
PAPERS 


Loren D. Rep 
University of Missouri 


By custom and tradition scholarly ideas are intro- 
duced to learned societies in the form of papers, writ- 
ten out in advance and read aloud to the group. The 
practice has much to commend it, since the listeners 
are scholars of close academic kinship, able to follow 
complicated chains of reasoning. Writing a paper 
gives the author opportunity to check the accuracy of 
every detail and helps to keep him within assigned 
time limits. If, furthermore, the papers are to be 
published in proceedings, the carefully prepared 
manuscript can be turned over to the editor imme- 
diately. 

From time to time, however, ScHOOL AND SocIETY 
and other educational journals have commented upon 
the practice of reading academic papers at profes- 
sional meetings. The reading of these manuscripts, 
it is reported, often does not live up to the expecta- 
tions of the listeners. Assuming, therefore, that the 
scholarly tradition of reading papers should be con- 
tinued, are there ways to improve the art of presen- 
tation? The question is obviously an important one, 
for college or university teachers often achieve a con- 
siderable degree of prominence from an original, care- 
fully prepared, well-read paper. 

The fundamental way of improving papers lies, of 
course, in the content itself. Ideas that are original, 
far-reaching, unusual, significant, or controversial 
command more attention than those that are trivial, 
commonplace, trite, or of local application. The 
quality of the author’s interpretations of data or the 
nature and extent of his generalizations are para- 
mount. Criticisms are often directed toward super- 
ficial aspects of presentation when the real fault lies 
in the basic ideas of the paper. Yet at least three 


ways of improving the presentation of papers may 
be considered. 

Number one grows out of the arts of language. A 
paper written for a journal should be somewhat dif- 
ferently worded from one written for reading to an 
audience. The paper to be published should, of 
course, be as clear, simple, and readable as the mate- 
rial will allow. It should reflect the classic virtues of 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. Attention should be 
given to the order of paragraphs, so that thought is 
presented logically; and also to construction of sen- 
tences, so that the interest of the reader is not weak- 
ened by distractions or diversions. The writer may 
well imagine a reader looking over his shoulder and 
asking such questions as: “What do you mean by that 
sentence?” “Are you using that word in its proper 
sense?” “Do you really need those first three para- 
graphs?” “Is that quotation so long that the reader 
will be tempted to skip it?” “Can you substitute a 
vivid expression for that generality?” 

Even when the standards of good writing are fol- 
lowed, changes still have to be made to adapt the 
paper for oral reading. Illustrative material may be 
added of a sort that is too informal for cold, black 
print, but that will enliven the oral presentation. 
Sentences may be made still more simple. Organi- 
zation may be made easier for the listener to follow 
by labeling or numbering the main headings. Lan- 
guage may be made still more vivid, colorful, and in- 
formal. The practice of writing one paper for pub- 
lication, then rewriting or revising it for oral presen- 
tation, is entirely justifiable. Some teachers dictate to 
a secretary the revision of their papers, feeling that 
this procedure helps translate the ideas from written 
to spoken language. 

Number two is suggested by the universal appeal of 
visual aids. Mimeographed outlines or tables help the 
listener to follow. Lantern slides are helpful, and also 
motion pictures, unless the convention is being held in 
a highly unionized city where costs of projection are 
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prohibitive. Opaque projectors are sometimes avail- 
able. Maps or charts may be prepared in advance. 
I spent some hours helping a professor of pathology 
prepare a paper for a medical convention; after we 
had vainly spent much time trying to simplify the 
wording of certain technical materials, we finally 
decided that the solution was to make a couple of 
lantern slides so that the physicians could see as well 
as hear. 

Nearly every one discovers that the cardinal prin- 
ciple of using visual aids is to present them so that 
every one can see clearly and at the same time. If the 
speaker holds up a picture that is too small, or if he 
stands in front of his charts, some members of his 
audience are sure to be disappointed. If he tries to 
resolve the problem by passing Exhibit A around, he 
invites a minor disaster. Every listener, as he receives 
Exhibit A from his neighbor, will momentarily ignore 
the speaker. One can see this “area of distraction” 
travel back and forth across the room as Exhibit A 
circulates from person to person. The speaker will 
do better to provide each person with a photostat copy 
of the picture, or to show it in a projector. Further- 
more, hotel convention rooms are not always well 
designed for the use of visual aids. The “Buffalo 
Room” may have yard-square pillars in the middle 
of it; the “Roof Garden” may be L-shaped; the “Can- 
dlelight Retreat” may be so small that the speaker has 
listeners on all sides of him. All these well-established 
convention hazards have to be met with resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity. 

Number three is suggested by possibilities of alter- 
ing the manner of presentation. Though custom re- 
spectfully decrees that the speaker have a paper, it 
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does not insist that he read every word of it. Since 
most people talk more effectively than they read, they 
might try to paraphrase paragraphs here and there 
throughout the paper. Such a method keeps the eyes 
of the speaker on his audience, encourages him to use 
the lively vocal inflections of conversation rather than 
the monotonous rhythms of reading, and in general 
brightens the presentation considerably. If the mate- 
rial becomes detailed and factual, the speaker may 
read a paragraph or two, then resume his more in- 
formal manner of paraphrase. He may even omit 
parts of his paper, especially if he assures his listeners 
that the paper is to be published in full, or that it is 
available for their inspection afterward. He may 
indicate that he has other data at hand, either to read 
upon request, or to show afterwards to interested in- 
dividuals. This method of combined paraphrase and 
rote reading permits accuracy where accuracy is 
needed, but makes the presentation more informal and 
more communicative. Its variety helps to keep the 
listeners alert. It may also yield an extra minute or 
two for discussion, a valuable part of convention pro- 
grams that is often slighted. 

Reading aloud is undeniably a difficult art. It be- 
comes doubly difficult among the distractions of a con- 
vention, and quadruply difficult when ideas are in- 
volved and complex. Yet the sectional meetings of the 
conventions of our learned societies often get close 
to the actual frontiers of research. Ideas may be ex- 
pressed here which may not get into print for months 
or years, or perhaps not at all. Those charged with 
the responsibility of reading papers may well give 
serious thought both to the preparation and to the 
presentation of their materials. 





COMMENT ON “EDUCATIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURE AS A FACTOR IN THE PRODUC- 
TION OF SCIENTISTS” 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York 19 


AN article by Virginia Proctor and Henry S. Dyer 
in SCHOOL AND Society, September 20, 1947, reported 
the relationship between amounts expended for public 
education in the various states and the number of 
outstanding scientists produced by these states. The 
number of starred scientists per million population, 
based on listings in “American Men of Science,” 
issued in August, 1938, was used as the criterion of 
leadership in the field of science. The expenditures 
were based on the year, 1910, since that was a year 


when these scientists were presumably still in school. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
was found to be .60+.064. It was rightly concluded 
that there was a fairly high positive relationship be- 
tween amounts spent for education and the production 
of leaders in science. 

The study by Miss Proctor and Dr. Dyer is obvi- 
ously a helpful contribution to thinking on the ques- 
tion of the relationship between provisions for edu- 
cation and the production of leaders in an important 


profession. Lest readers too readily infer a direct 


causal relationship, however, it may be desirable to 
see how certain other factors are related to the pro- 
duction of scientists. It seems likely that the amount 
spent for education in a state is a rough measure of 
its economic level. 

level might be used. 


Various other indices of economic 
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Without attempting to make anything more than a 
rough check, I used three current indices, basing the 
data on the World Almanac, 1947. The first was the 
amount of income tax collected per capita in the dif- 
ferent states in 1946. The second was the number 
of automobile registrations per one thousand popula- 
tion in 1945. These two indices have an obvious 
relationship to financial status. 

The third index was somewhat more devious. I as- 
sumed, perhaps precariously, that voting the Repub- 
lican ticket was, in a sense, a confession of economic 
conservatism stemming frequently from a certain de- 
gree of economic well-being. So I used the propor- 
tion of Republican votes to total votes cast in the 
1944 election as the third index. 

Proctor and Dyer eliminated from their data four 
states—Nevada, Montana, Arizona, and Wyoming— 
because of the small population of these states. In 
this follow-up inquiry, the same four states were left 
out. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the three indices and the criterion were as 


follows :1 


Number of 
Younger Starred 
Scientists Per 


Million 
Population 
Per Capita of Income Tax Paid in 
1 agetbetovn tity fe Salon noes te te RON ea a 34 + 089 
Auto Registrations per 1,000 Popula- 
Pitt SR BO oe a ies .37 + .088 
Proportion of Republican Votes in 
ree seOOM ce .63 + .061 


All three correlations were positive and significantly 
different from zero. The third was rather high; in 
fact, it was slightly, although not significantly, higher 
than the one found by Proctor and Dyer between ex- 
penditures for public education and listings in ““Amer- 
ican Men of Science.” 

The relationship between the two variables in the 

1 The assistance of Barbara Perez of the staff of the 


Educational Records Bureau in doing the statistical 
work is gratefully acknowledged. 
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third correlation was not linear, but for purposes of 
this rough appraisal it did not seem necessary to apply 
a more refined technique to the data. 

It would be patently absurd, even to an unregen- 
erate adherent to the “Grand Old Party,” to suggest 
that the way to create more scientific leaders is to pro- 
duce more Republicans. It may not be so readily evi- 
dent, however, that it is also an oversimplification to 
suggest that the way to create more scientists is to 
spend more money for education. 

Both expenditures for education and proportion of 
Republican votes, as well as the other two indices, are 
symptoms of economic health. It is a well-known 
axiom of medical therapeutic practice that one cannot 
cure a disease by treatment of asymptom. Like many 
other generalities, this one is only approximately true. 
A symptom may become so tightly bound into a 
vicious cycle that it in turn becomes a cause, even 
though a secondary one. Relieving the symptom may 
then bring about conditions which will aid recovery. 
Without straining the analogy too far, it may be 
granted that increasing expenditures for education 
should help to relieve conditions holding back the 
production of leaders, but spending more money for 
education may not in itself reach the basie difficulty. 

These comments are not intended to constitute a bit 
of minor sabotage at programs looking toward ‘in- 
creased Federal aid to education in the states. If 
Proctor and Dyer’s article is grist for that particular 
mill (and I think it is), one hopes that their data will 
be used. 

But the root of the problem is much more complex. 
Increased Federal aid to education may in time help 
to spread the geographical representation in a listing 
of scientific leaders, but what is needed far more is a 
general lifting of the economic level of a vast region. 
In the last analysis, the key to the solution of the 
whole complicated problem may be education, but, if 
so, it is not unlikely that it involves education on a 
very broad front of which the school is only one im- 
portant segment. 





THE SUCCESS OF NON-HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN DEGREE PROGRAMS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


E. E. Miuuiean, L. Josern Lins, and KENNETH 
LITTLE 


The University of Wisconsin 


WITH increased enrollments in colleges and univer- 
sities, more and more emphasis is being placed upon 


methods of and requirements for admission of new 
freshman students. Some persons have been admitted 
because of completion of stated units of high-school 
work plus the recommendation of their high-school 
principal, counselor, or home-room teacher. For 
others admission has been granted on the basis of 
results of scholastic-aptitude tests plus interviews with 
admissions counselors. It is with the latter group that 
this report is primarily concerned. 

During the period from September, 1945, to June, 
1947, 72 non-high-school graduates were admitted to 
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degree programs at the University of Wisconsin. 
Some of these persons enlisted or were drafted into 
the armed services prior to being graduated from a 
secondary school. Others, because of uncontrollable 
conditions, saw fit to withdraw from the secondary 
school prior to graduation. 

The basis for admission was a recommendation of 
a special admissions counselor who had available the 
percentile rank on the General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests, High School Level, and the American 
Council Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men. An average percentile of 55, with a minimum of 
35 on any one test, was established arbitrarily as the 
standard. In certain cases, this standard was waived, 
if the results of the interview warranted. Admission 
for each person was approved by the dean of the col- 
lege in which he enrolled. 

Of these 72 admitted, 68 enrolled for courses. One 
began his studies during the first semester and 29 dur- 
ing the second semester of the 1945-46 academic year. 
Nine entered upon university work during the 1946 
summer, 21 during the first semester of the 1946-47 
year, and eight during the second semester of the 
same year. Thirty-one (45.6 per cent) of the 68 stu- 
dents enrolled were married. 

Prior to the conclusion of the second semester 1946- 
47, 16 (23.5 per cent) withdrew. Of these, five were 
married and eleven were single. Thus 16.1 per cent 
of the married students withdrew, as compared with 
29.7 per cent of the single students. Various causes 
for withdrawal were indicated by these persons: two 
gave scholastic reasons; five, personal; four, employ- 
ment opportunities; two, medical; and three, miscel- 
laneous reasons. In addition, six (8.8 per cent) were 
dropped by action of the dean, three after their first 
semester. 

Forty-six (74.2 per cent) of the 62 students, who 
began sufficiently early in this period in order to have 
the opportunity to complete two semesters prior to 
June, 1947, enrolled for a second semester. Of these 
40 (87 per cent) completed the semester. One, how- 
ever, was given an over-all incomplete and was, there- 
fore, not considered in the computation of grade-point 
averages. This group had an average grade-point 
average of 1.33 for the first semester and 1.05 for the 
second. Twenty-one (56.8 per cent) of the 37 stu- 
dents who enrolled at such time that they could have 
completed three semesters prior to June, 1947, entered 
upon and completed an academic year and a half of 
study. 

During the second semester of the 1946-47 year, 
42 non-high-school graduates enrolled, four withdraw- 
ing prior to the end of the semester. Of the 38 re- 
maining, seven (18.4 per cent) were placed on pro- 
bation through action of the dean and three (7.9 per 
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cent) were dropped. An examination of the grades 
of the 38 students completing the semester shows that 
81.1 per cent of the grades were satisfactory (“A,” 
“B,” or “C”) with 12.1 per cent “A,” 33.5 per cent 
“B,” 35.5 per cent “C,”’ 11.3 per cent “D,” and 7.6 per 
cent “F.” The average of the grade-point averages 
for these 37 men and one woman was 1.2 as compared 
with 1.6 for all men students in the university. Seven 
students had a grade-point average of 2.00 or better 
(equivalent to a “B” or more) and had, on the aver- 
age, 7.1 high-school units while two had no high-school 
units. Two students with an average of 9.8 high- 
school units were eligible for the freshman honorary 
society. For eligibility a grade-point average of 2.5 
(“B+”) or more is required. 

The grade-point average at the end of the first 
semester in the university was taken as the criterion 
of suecess. An attempt was made to determine 
through use of the Pearson-Product-Moment Correla- 
tion technique, using the aforementioned group of 68 
individuals, whether there was any relationship be- 
tween grade-point average and certain measures avail- 
able. These measures were the number of high-school 
units completed and the percentile rank on the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examination, and the vari- 
ous General Educational Development Tests,’ high- 
school editions, i. GED I—“Correctness and Effec- 
tiveness of Expression”; GED II—“Interpretation of 
Reading Materials in the Social Studies”; GED III— 
“Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences”; GED IV—“Interpretation of Literary Ma- 
terials”; and GED V—“General Mathematical Abil- 
ity.” In addition the coefficient of correlation was 
found between the first semester and the second semes- 
ter grade-point averages. 

The coefficient of correlation and the per-cent-sig- 
nificance level of the correlation together with the 
mean and range of each of the measures are presented 
in the following table. 

Assuming that all levels of significance with a 
numerical value of more than 3 per cent are not ac- 
ceptable, it appears that, although the coefficients of 
correlation are low, there is a relationship present 
between the first semester grade-point average and 
the American Council Psychological, GED I, the GED 
total, and the second semester grade-point average. 
There is no apparent relationship between the grade- 
point average and the number of high-school units 
completed. 

Since a grade-point average of 1.00 is the minimum 
required for successful university standing, this is 
accepted as the satisfactory level of accomplishment. 


1 Prepared for the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GRADE-POINT AVERAGE AT THE END OF THE FIRST SEMESTER OF UNIVERSITY WORK AND 
VARIOUS MEASURES OF ABILITY OF NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 























Per-cent- 
Measure M N Range r significance 
levels* 
American Council Psychological 52.60 55 4—96 309 2.32 
No. of High-School Units 7.80 55 9-93 — .014 92.03 
GED I 51.94 35 9-93 381 2.64 
GED II 73.83 49 5-99 .080 58.23 
GED III 78.92 49 8-100 045 75.66 
GED IV 73.58 45 7-99 -280 6.69 
GED V 76.95 41 11-100 287 6.88 
GED Total 75.48 25 53-96 475 1.98 
GPA (Second Semester) 1.05 39 — 1.00-3.00 519 14 
GPA (First Semester) 1.22 55 — .30-2.80 
Y 
“aN under normal curve at 7] 
iM ee a 
Per-cent significance measured by 1-2 VNol 
Comparing the grade-point averages with the respec- 
tive percentile ranks on the American Council Psy- RECENT ! /; i; 
chological, it is found that 81.2 per cent of the per- a 
Pa + 


sons with a percentile rank of over 70 did satisfactory 
work, while only 46.2 per cent of those with a per- 
centile rank of less than 30 did. Satisfactory grades 
were received by 70.8 per cent of the students with a 
percentile rank of over 60 and by 60.9 per cent with 
a percentile rank of less than 40. There appears to 
be no difference as a group between those above and 
below the median on the American Council test, since 
64.3 per cent above and 62.9 per cent below the 
fiftieth percentile achieved satisfactorily. 

This report has been concerned with several mea- 
sures of probable university scholastic success, namely, 
the American Council Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen, the number of high-school units 
completed prior to being admitted for degree work, 
and the five General Educational Development Tests, 
High School Level. Based upon the data and analysis 
presented, the following conclusions and generaliza- 
tions appear warranted : 

1. There is no apparent relationship between the 
number of high-school units completed and university 
success. 

2. Of the measures used, the best in terms of pre- 
dicting university suecess seem to be the “Correctness 
and Effectiveness of Expression,’ GED Test I; the 
composite of the five GED tests; and the American 
Council Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men. 

3. The American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion appears to be useful as a predictive measure of 
the degree of university success only at the upper and 
lower percentile levels, i.e., above 70 and below 30. 





BARNES, HARRY ELMER. A Survey of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Illustrated. Pp. xx+957. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 1947. $7.50. 
May be used as a text in obtaining an historical perspec- 
tive of western civilization. 
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BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN, BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG, AND 
SAMUEL HuGH BROCKUNIER. The United States: 
American Democracy in World Perspective. Illustrated. 
Pp. xviii+ 894, Rinehart and Company, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 1947. $5.00. 

The objective of the authors has been to present ‘a liberal 


book that places the story of democratic development in the 
United States continuously in more universal perspective.” 


CooLEY, MorTIMER E. (assisted by VIVIEN B. KEATLEY). 
Scientific Blacksmith. Pp. 290. University of Michi- 
gan Press. 1947. 

The autobiography of the late dean emeritus of the Col- 
leges of Engineering and Architecture, University of Michi- 
gan, who died on August 25, 1944. 


CRANE, MILTON (editor). The Roosevelt Era. Pp. xiv + 
626. Boni and Gaer, 133 W. 44th St., New York. 1947. 
$4.75. 

The editor has used excerpts from many noted contem- 
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Curry, W. B. Education for Sanity. Pp. iv+132. 
William Heinemann, 99 Great Russell St., London, 
W.C.1. 1947. 7/6. 

Written in the form of a dialogue between parent and 
schoolmaster, questions most apt to be asked are answered. 


Dent, H.C. To Bea Teacher. Pp. 115. 
London Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
4/6. 

Stresses the difference between “becoming a teacher” and 
“taking up teaching.” 
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Existentialism: Disintegration of 
Man’s Soul. Pp. 96. Social Sciences Publishers, 41 
W. 47th St., New York 19. 1948. $2.50. 

A vigorous criticism of this philosophy of life. 


DE RUGGIERO, GUIDO. 


* 
DEVRIES, Louis. Guide to Scientific German. Pp. vii+ 
54. Rinehart and Company, New York. 1947. $0.90. 


DUNIGAN, Davi R., S.J. A History of Boston College. 
Pp. xviii+ 362. Bruce Publishing Company, 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1948. $6.00. 

The second book in the new Catholic Education series, 
edited by Dean Francis M. Crowley of Fordham University. 


Fiory, EvizABETH H. (editor). Films for International 
Understanding. Pp. 134. Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 1947. 


$1.00. 
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GODFREY, JAMES L., FLETCHER M. GREEN, AND W. W. 
PIERSON. The Graduate School Dissertations and 
Theses, Pp. 184. University of North Carolina Press. 
1947. $3.00. 

Covers a span of 60 years in listing the research for ad- 
vanced degrees of some 2,500 men and women. 


GREEN, ERNEST. Education for a New Society. Pp. 
viili+184. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 68-74 
Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 1947. 8/6. 

Revised edition, first published in 1942. 
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HALDANE, J. B.S. What Is Life? Pp. x+241. Boni 
and Gaer. 1947. $3.00. 
Discusses fundamental questions often disturbing to the 
layman. 
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HARROLD, CHARLES FREDERICK (editor). 
Pp. xxi+ 


Vita Sua by John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
400. Longmans Green. 1947. $3.50. 
The text of this edition is that of the revised or second 
edition of 1865. 
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. A Grammar of Assent by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. Pp. xxii+394. Longmans Green. 
1947. $3.50. 
This edition presents the text revised in 1881, which was 
originally ready in 1870. 
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Hout, ELIzABETH GILMORE. Literary Sources of Art 
History. Illustrated. Pp. xx+555. Princeton Uni- 


versity Press. 1947. $7.50. 
An anthology of texts from Theophilus to Goethe. 


JOHNSON, HEWLETT, Soviet Russia since the War. Pp. 


ix+270. Boni and Gaer. 1947. $3.00. 
The Dean of Canterbury answers many pertinent questions 
of the day regarding life in the Soviet Union. 


KINSEY, ALFRED C., WARDELL B, POMEROY, AND CLYDE E. 
MARTIN. Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. Pp. 
xv +804. W. W. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 5. 
1948. $6.50. 

Based on surveys made by members of the staff of Indiana 
University and supported by the National Research Council 
with funds contributed by the Medical Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Lowie, Rosert H. Primitive Society. Pp. x+462. 
Liveright Publishing Company, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 1947. $2.49. 

Presents a survey of the social organization of primitive 
tribes ; revised edition, first published in 1920. 


Foundations of Modern World 


MANDER, LINDEN A. 
Stanford University Press. 


Society. Pp. xiii+928. 
1947. $5.00. 

Second edition ; first published in 1941. May be used as 
a text in courses on international relations. 


MOONEY, BELLE 8S. How Shall I Tell My Child? Pp. 
xvili+ 192. Garden City (N. Y.) Publishing Company. 


1947. 
A parent’s guide to the sex education of children. 


Basic Teachings of the Great 


SARGENT, S. STANSFELD. 
Barnes and Noble, New 


Psychologists. Pp. x +344, 
York. 1947. $1.00. 
Presents the views of famous men like Freud, James, and 
others. 
* 
VISHER, STEPHEN SARGENT. Scientists Starred, 1903- 
1943, in ‘‘ American Men of Science.’’ Pp. xxiii+ 556. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1947. $4.50. 
A study of collegiate and doctoral training, birthplace, 
distribution, backgrounds, and developmental influences. 


WEAVER, WARREN (editor). The Scientists Speak. Pp. 
xili+ 369. Boni and Gaer. 1947. $3.75. 
Eighty-one of America’s foremost scientists have prepared 
this book for the layman explaining their work and its 
effect upon the lives of all of us. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
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PLAY THERAPY 
by Virginia Mae Axline 


Miss Axline’s book is the first to apply non-directive techniques to play therapy. It tells 
how, through skillfully conducted play therapy and group therapy, warped and malad- 
justed youngsters find the capacity to look squarely at themselves, to accept themselves, 
and to work out a constructive adjustment to the difficult reality in which they live. 


READING AND VISUAL FATIGUE 


by Leonard Carmichael and Walter F. Dearborn 


Reading and Visual Fatigue is the most complete study of the visual task of reading now 
available. The book summarizes and discusses scientific literature on the subject, de- 
scribes a newly modified method for the quantitative study of visual work, and makes 
certain far-reaching conclusions regarding the use of the eyes during long periods of 
work. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES in the Making 


Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at Work 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
William Van Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education. A working manual on how to improve 
attitudes of children and young people toward members of minority groups. Drawn from the work- 
ing experience and tested methods of teachers and social workers in solving problems of conflict and 
antagonism, this book gives practical evidence of how educators and social workers can work effec- 
tively with parents and the community at large to remove racial and religious prejudice among young 


people. $3.00 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL 


By Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne University, Detroit. Foreword by John 
Dewey. This volume is destined to have a revolutionary impact on educational theory. Focusing 
upon a new understanding of the role of perception in the educational process, it analyzes the extent 
to which vision can bring accurate perceptual results and elaborates the implications of these dis- 


coveries for teaching, learning and growth. “I am. . . especially grateful to Dr. Kelley for per- 
mitting me to have a part in calling attention to a work whose significance will prove virtually 
inexhaustible.”—John Dewey, in the Foreword. $2.00 


COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM 
A Study of Purposes, Practices and Needs 


By Donald J. Cowling, Former President of Carleton College, and Carter Davidson, President of Union 
College. A plea—and a program—for preserving the private 4-year liberal arts college. This 
provocative book should lead to a broader understanding of the work of these colleges in maintaining 
academic freedom and religious ideals, and a keener appreciation of their present and future needs. 
“For anyone seriously interested in higher education this is a ‘must’ book.”—-Guy E. Snavely, Execu- 
tive Director, Association of American Colleges. $3.00 


NEGRO BUSINESS 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Their Present and Prospective Development 


By Joseph A. Pierce, Professor of Mathematics and Statistics, Atlanta University. The first systema: 
account of the extent of business activity under Negro control and direction, supplemented by a 
description of business education available for Negroes at the college level. Indicating the limited 
extent of economic activity in which Negroes can assume the initiative, this book defines more clearly 
the needs of the Negro people for advanced business education and points the way to enlarging the 


job opportunities available to them. $4.00 


Eighth Yearkook of the John Dewey Society 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
Its Responsibility and Opportunity 


Edited by Hollis L. Caswell. ‘No other book on secondary education known to this reviewer ... so 
clearly points out the weakness of the ordinary high school or so surely maps the course to be followed 
in order to remedy that weakness.”—-THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM. $3.00 


ACTION FOR UNITY 


By Goodwin Watson. A comprehensive and helpful report on what is being done and can be done to 
eliminate racial and religious intolerance in various agencies and localities. $2.00 


PROBING OUR PREJUDICES 


By Hortense Powdermaker. The first supplementary textbook in intercultural education for high school 
students. “Well grounded in scientific evidence . . . valuable for accomplishment of its objective.” 
—HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. $1.00 








At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS -¢ 49 East 33rd St. © New York 16 





